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REGISTER YOUR PROTEST. 


Charles Sizemore, secretary and 
trafic manager of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, reports that 
Coérdinator Eastman and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are back- 
ing a bill in Congress to reduce the 
present time of filing overcharge 
claims from three years to one year 
and the present time of filing loss 
and damage claims from six and nine 
months to ninety days. This would 
cost all shippers and receivers of 
freight thousands of dollars annually, 
if not millions, and he urges nursery- 
men immediately to write their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to protest 
against any such change. 


TRUCKING NURSERY STOCK. 


The motor truck, an invaluable im 
plement of transportation, also is the 
cause of a considerable problem, most 
vexatious in seasons of oversupply. 

The motor truck makes it possible 
for a peddler to pick up a load of low- 
grade merchandise at a distant point, 
transport it to a locality where he is 
not known, sell the stock for cash at 
low prices and then depart to leave 
resultant worries with his customers 
and nurserymen of the locality. The 
customers deserve their worries for 
buying cheap stock from an unknown 
source. But 'the nurserymen striving 
to develop their industry in that lo- 
cality should not suffer for others’ 
misdeeds. 

The subject is one which has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention at 
recent meetings of nurserymen. The 
use of the motor truck for the legiti- 
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mate transportation of nursery stock 
is approved by everyone. But its 
illicit and illegal use by irresponsible 
and even fraudulent peddlers should 
be combated. There are laws on the 
statute books which make it possible, 
as Lee McClain pointed out to the 
Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association, 
in his remarks printed on another 
page. It is up to the nurserymen of 
each state to see that the law-enforce- 
ment agencies are aroused to action. 





SUPERIOR STOCK. 


In his address as president of the 
Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Richard H. Jones, of the 
Howell Nurseries, Knoxville, stressed 
the importance of superior stock to 
gain customers’ satisfaction as well as 
better prices. Here are a few of his 
pointed paragraphs: 

“No matter what 
profession you go into, quality 
or perfection of performance is 
the measure of success. Grow good 
stock, better stock than the other 
fellow, and let that be the basis 
of your sale—and not price. You say 
it costs more to do those extras, to 
transplant, to root-prunc, shear and 
spray, in order to grow clean, sturdy, 
well balanced plants. Yes it does, but 
you will find the public will pay for 
the difference and you will be more 
than repaid, as well as have the satis 
faction of giving the customer his 
money's worth. The harvest from 
such methods applied will be golden. 

“I feel that I am in position to 
give you the proper perspective on 
this point. I am a retailer and also a 
landscape man in a large city, where 
there is plenty of competition —just 
seven others, besides agents, dealers 
and peddlers from all the nurseries 
within a hundred miles or more. I 
can confidently say that quality and 
service have done more for our sales 
than all of the price cutting, bargain 
prices, etc., by tenfold. The public 
want good things and will pay for 
them. They will pay what you ask if 
you give them what they want. 

“Our biggest problem is to educate 
the public to our superior stock and 
let them know how they can be sure 
of getting it. First, let’s clean house—- 
get rid of all old, overgrown stock, 
clean up our places, then make the 


business or 


other fellows feel so badly that they 
will clean up too.” 


FLAME AZALEA. 


The flame azalea illustrated on the 
front cover is about the showiest and 
hardiest American species and de- 
serves to be used much more fre- 
quently. Botanically all azaleas are 
rhododendrons; so the subject of these 
notes is properly Rhododendron calen- 
dulaceum, though it is better known 
as Azalea calendulacea. Although 
virtually all azaleas respond best in a 
moist acid soil that is well drained, 
this species will tolerate fairly dry 
conditions, a factor that widens its 
usefulness greatly. 

This azalea is hardy in New York 
state and at least as far north as Chi 
cago in the middle west. Its natural 
range is confined to the mountains 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. The 
plant is deciduous, the flowers open- 
ing in May and June when the 
leaves are only partly expanded. The 
exact time of blooming depends natu- 
rally upon the latitude and seasonal 
conditions. 

Clement G. Bowers, in his superb 
new book, “Rhododendrons and Aza- 
leas,” makes the following interesting 
comments about the flame azalea: 
“The most showy and one of the most 
notable American azaleas; a parent of 
the Ghent hybrid race. Although 
some of the best of the Ghent hybrid 
clones have flowers somewhat larger 
than those of R. calendulaceum, the 
best of these wild flame azaleas are 
as good as the average of the hybrids 
and nearly equal to the best. At the 
same time, the native sorts are much 
better adapted to the American cli- 
mate.” 

Mr. Bowers goes on to describe the 
flowers: “The color range is so great 
that individuals may be found in prac’ 
tically any intermediate shade be: 
tween light yellow and scarlet red, 
while various blends and color pat: 
terns are not uncommon. There is 
also considerable variation in the 
shape of the flower, the frilling of its 
edges and the way it is borne, cither 
in round, compact, rhododendron-like 
trusses or in loose, scattered clusters. 
* * * QOccasionally the flowers will 
have dark stripes down the midrib of 

(Concluded on page 4.) 
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Made-to-Order Fruit Trees 


Will Nurserymen Supply Trees to Fit Orchardists’ Specifications, or Shall 
Fruit Growers Produce Them to Meet Their Own Needs, Asks H. B. Tukey 


There is an increasing interest on 
the part of fruit toward 
“made-to-order” fruit trees. That is, 
at fruit growers’ meetings the last few 
years and in various conferences and 
correspondence one gathers repeatedly 
that the alert fruit grower is not satis- 
fied with merely going to a nursery- 
man and buying a certain variety of 
fruit tree. He is thinking in terms 
of planting a tree which is built to 
his specifications to meet his particu- 
lar needs. 

Many nurserymen will immediately 
ask, “Where has this idea come from, 
and what is it all about, anyway?” 
The answer lies partly in the fact that 
as one after another of the various lim- 
iting factors in fruit production are 
met and conquered, another steps up 
to take its place. The pollination 
problem, once most serious in many 
orchards, is now fairly well under- 
stood. Insects and disease, although 
constantly threatening to wipe out the 
industry, are under satisfactory con- 
trol in the major commercial fruit 
centers. Planting problems, fertilizers, 
irrigation, frost protection, storage 
and transportation have all bobbed up 
at one time or another for major con- 
sideration. Now it seems that there 
are fruit growers and horticulturists 
alike who feel that the “made-to- 
order” fruit tree closely tied with the 
rootstock problem is about to become 
a major consideration. 

Furthermore, a few particular 
needs have already been presented, 
and like the measles, the idea becomes 
catching. Perhaps this is the explana- 
tion. At all events, growers in the 
Pacific northwest wish a pear tree 
which has roots of one kind and has a 


growers 


main trunk and scaffold branches of a 
blight-resistant sort, while the desired 
variety is top-worked onto this “made 
to-order” article. From the south 
comes inquiry as to blight-resistant 
trees produced by this method. From 
Ohio comes the inquiry from a grow- 
er as to where he can secure long- 
lived Grimes on a trunk that will not 
fall prey to collar rot. He would like 
a tree with a resistant collar and main 
trunk to be top-worked to Grimes. To 
add to this, a prominent New York 
grower rises at a fruit meeting in 
western New York and declares most 
emphatically that he would not plant 
a Rome Beauty tree as such, because 
young Rome Beauty trees are very 
subject to winter injury. Instead, he 
would insist upon a double-worked 
Rome, preferring a Wolf River trunk 
and scaffold branches top-worked to 
Rome. 


Putting the Problem. 


If this situation does exist, there- 
fore, and is of sufficient importance to 
merit consideration on the part of the 
nurseryman, there are a number of 
questions for discussion: (1) Where 
is a grower to get “made-to-order” 
trees? (2) What is the best method 
of producing such a tree? (3) Shall 
the nurseryman do it, or shall the 
fruit grower do it? 

It should be mentioned at this point 
that if anyone is reading this article 
solely for a solution to the problem, 
he had better not read further, be- 
cause this is written more with an 
idea of securing the proper answer by 
soliciting the advice and information 
of those who know than it is an at- 
tempt to give an answer. 


Of course, from the nurseryman’s 
viewpoint, he cannot afford to grow 
a few “made-to-order” trees for par 
ticular purposes unless he has sufhi- 
cient demand for the article, or unless 
he has an order in hand. It would 
seem questionable whether there 
would be sufficient volume to warrant 
any nursery firm's handling this field 
and gambling on future orders. It 
would seem much wiser to have a defi- 
nite order in hand and to grow the 
trees to fit a particular orchardist’s 
needs, exactly as a tailor makes a suit 
for a particular individual. The ques 
tion is, can a nurseryman afford to 
do this?) How much would he have to 
demand for a “made-to-order” tree? 
Would it be 75 cents or $1, or what 
would it be? Perhaps it might be 
higher than the fruit grower would 
be willing to pay—but this, too, 


should be determined. 
Best Method? 


If the nurseryman can afford to do 
it, what is the best method? Suppose 
he buds a French crab root with a 
good body stock such as Northwest 
Greening or Wolf River. He can 
then use one of two methods to top- 
work the tree. He can either bud the 
yearling Wolf River in the main stem 
at about thirty inches from the ground 
or he can whipgraft the main stem 
the following spring, using the desired 
top variety as the scion. The diffi- 
culty here is that the scaffold branches 
are not of the body stock, although 
this particular solution meets the de- 
mand for collar rot. 

He also has the possibility of utiliz- 
ing a two-year nursery tree in place, 


in which he either buds the scaffold 
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branches during the second growing 
season or whipgrafts the scaffold 
branches at the beginning of the third 
growing season. If he uses this meth- 
od, he should probably put the scion 
variety as far out on the scaffold 
branches as possible, let us say fifteen 
to eighteen inches. If he puts the 
buds or grafts too close to the trunk, 
the result will be many sharp angles 
and an unsatisfactorily shaped tree. 
If the scions are put farther out on the 
branches, the tendency is for the new 
growth to make a more spreading tree 
with more suitable angles from the 
standpoint of the orchardist. The 
question is, however, whether the re- 
sulting tree would be of a satisfactory 
shape and type to appeal to the 
planter. Would it be too large to 
handle and transplant well? 

Because there is some question as to 
whether such a tree produced in the 
nursery would be satisfactory to han- 
dle and to grow, some people think in 
terms of educating an orchardist to 
do his own work, rather than to have 
the nurseryman do it for him. By 
this method the orchardist would pur- 
chase his trees from a nurseryman, 
plant them out and then proceed to 
top-work them. This is all right, pro 
vided the nurseryman is not losing a 
chance to make a little money by do 
ing the operation for the grower, in- 
stead of having him do it himself. It 
means, too, that the campaign of edu- 
cation would have to be centered up- 
on the fruit grower rather than upon 
the nurseryman. The same questions 
would have to be answered by the or- 
chardist; that is, whether to bud dur- 
ing the growing season or whipgraft 
during the dormant season. 


Experiment at Geneva. 


Just for the sake of discussion, it 
might not be out of place to relate an 
experience during the season of 1934- 
35 with top-worked nursery stock 
planted in the orchard the same year 
it was top-worked. The trees were 
of the Baldwin variety 2 years old, 
dug in the fall of 1934. They were 
stored in the nursery cellar in the 
usual manner by cording in a hori- 
zontal position in bins, the roots be- 
ing covered with dampened excelsior. 

In February, the tops of the Bald- 
win trees were cut off thirty inches 
above the crown, and any lateral 
branches or buds below this point 
were removed. Scions of McIntosh 


about eight inches long and with five 
buds were cut from nursery trees in 
the cellar and whipgrafted upon the 
Baldwin trees. The stock and the scion 
were carefully matched, care being 
taken to pick a scion of as nearly iden- 
tical diameter as the stock as possible. 
The grafts were wrapped with graft 
ing tape and the trees stored in the 
nursery cellar until planting time. 
While still in the nursery 
and before planting, the grafts had 
opportunity to callus thoroughly. 


cellar 


The resulting unions were excel 
lent, the stock and scion uniting on all 
sides of the graft to give a smooth 
surface, which could scarcely be de- 
tected from the stem of either stock 
or scion. 

The 


spring 


trees were planted in the 
under good growing condi- 
tions, and the subsequent growing 
season was favorable. Every bud on 
the scions developed and made strong 
shoot growth. The amount of foliage 
and top growth was similar to what 
might be expected of a spring-planted 
2-year-old nursery tree not top- 
worked. The total average growth 
was 123.5 inches per tree and 28.7 
inches per bud. 

The only mortality in the lot was one 
tree from which the grafting tape was 
removed soon after the trees were 
planted, in order to examine the graft 
union. The removal of the tape so 
weakened the graft that it blew out, 
sufhicient foliage having developed to 
be caught by the wind before the 
growth of new wood had become 
great enough to hold the scion in place. 

Have nurserymen or fruit growers 
had experience in handling trees this 
way? May the successful results of 
this experience be duplicated in other 
seasons and under a variety of con 
ditions? Certainly in this one case the 
results were highly satisfactory. So 
much so that it raises the question, 
whether nursery stock may not be 
successfully top-worked in the nursery 
cellar and planted in the orchard the 
same year. Usually, it might be con- 
sidered best to permit the tree to grow 
in the orchard for one year before 
top-working, perhaps even allowing 
the scaffold branches to develop and 
then whipgrafting each branch. On 
the other hand, to meet emergency 
conditions, this experience has shown 
that when the grafts are carefully 
made and allowed to callus before 
planting, it is possible to top-work 
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apple trees in the main stem and plant 
in the orchard the same year with 
good results. 

How will the nursery industry 
attempt to meet this problem? What 
do experienced nurserymen have to 
contribute in the way of helpful sug 


gestions? 


FLAME AZALEA, 
(Concluded from page 2.) 
the petals. The upper lobe is gener- 
ally most highly colored. 
“With all these variations, it is ap- 
parent that many very beautiful and 
interesting forms may be found 


among the wild plants of R. calendu- | 


laceum. At present, very few have 
been preserved, named and propa- 
gated as clonal varieties, but there is 
no reason why forms that are notable 
should not be perpetuated and multi- 
plied by grafting or cuttings, to be 
sold in the trade after the manner 
of hybrids. In my opinion, such vari- 
eties should be developed to replace 
the Ghent hybrids for use in the east- 
ern United States, where few of the 
Ghent varieties are able to thrive. | 
believe that fully half the Ghent col- 
ors and forms can be found in the 
native R. calendulaceum and that, by 
hybridization and the use of such 
other species as R. roseum, R. arbor- 
escens and R. viscosum, other im- 
provements can be made which will 
lengthen the blooming season and add 
new colors, to the ultimate end of 
producing nearly all the Ghent effects 
in these American strains which are 
better adapted to our climate. 

“In its present state, R. calendula- 
ceum is an exceedingly useful plant. 
It follows R. roseum in succession of 
bloom and usually precedes R. arbor- 
escens and R. viscosum. It grows 
abundantly in the mountains of North 
Carolina where whole mountain sides 
are said to be covered with it, making 
a spectacular sight when in bloom. 
It grows well, is hardy and is rela: 
tively cheap. It should be more gen- 
erally used.” 

The flame azalea may attain a 
height of fifteen feet, but mature 
specimens between five and ten feet 
are more common. Nurserymen 
should make plans now to stock some 
of these azaleas and push them for 
early spring sales. Home gardeners 
are eager to try some of the more un- 
usual shrubs, and here is one that 
will thrill them. 
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Small Tools for Nurserymen 


Selection of Proper Tools for Different Purposes and Their Care 
Told by John M. Leonard at Recent Ohio Nurserymen’s Conference 


As we list so many tools for ap- 
parently the same purpose, I intend 
briefly to explain wherein these 
tools are different, so that you can 
determine those best suited to your 
own requirements. And later I shall 
tell you something about the use and 
care of your tools. 

Right now most nurserymen are in- 
terested in tools and supplies for 
grafting. The double-cut pruning 
shear makes the cleanest cut, coming 
from both sides, but for plain cutting 
off almost any shear will do. The 
knife is most important, the Kunde 
being much preferred because of 
holding a sharp edge, the bevel from 
only one side, the strong handle with 
heavy brass lining and the large se- 
lection of shapes and sizes. 

For wrapping the graft, the gray 
rubber strip, three-thirty-seconds of 
an inch wide and three and one-half 
or five inches long, has been giving 
fine results for roses and evergreens. 
And for the more difficult root grafts, 
such as apple, the antiseptic nursery 
tape is effective in reducing root 
knots; both the rubber and tape de- 
compose before danger of girdling. 

The budding knife is recognized 
by the short curved blade; in the fold- 
ing types there is an opener at one 
end, or a lip on the back of the 
blade. In the south they commonly 
insert a quill into the end of the sta- 
tionary-bladed knife. The rubber 
budding strip has been introduced 
long enough to be familiar to every- 
one; it comes in six or more sizes 
and weights. This season there will 
be a lighter-weight red strip, which 
will decompose or let go in two 
weeks. 


For Planting and Cultivation. 


In order to meet the requirements 
of all kinds of digging in all kinds of 
soils we have developed about twenty 
shapes and weights of nursery 
spades. Except for collecting in the 
the mountains and heavy prying, the 
old 9-pound spade has given way to 
the lighter-weight patterns with 
blades of the new super alloys such 
as molybdenum. 

In Ohio, with the exception of the 
Painesville district, the 5'Y-pound 


molybdenum spade is the favorite, 
and into this we have built about three 
times as much strength as in the or- 
dinary garden spade weighing only a 
few ounces less. The blade is heat- 
treated and Brinell-tested for hard- 
ness, so that even though it is bent 
it will come right back into shape. 
The straps are carried up to an extra 
rivet, past the place where the han- 
dles usually break; the split-D grip 
is wider and stronger than the old 
wood-D, and we have changed en- 
tirely to the indestructible turned- 
over steps. 

Besides the square and tapered 
blade shapes, we introduced the dia- 
mond point, which is becoming more 
popular every year. The advantage 
of the point lies in that it enters the 
ground more easily and takes a 
shear cut on the roots. Our soil con- 
tains enough grit to polish the blades, 
which is better than factory polish- 
ing, that weakens the weld. 

Then we have the 7-pound series 
in the same patterns, using a heavier- 
gauge blade and full-length straps 
for greater strength and balance. It 
is necessary to use a steel-D in this 
type, which makes a strong combina- 
tion. The weakest place remains in 
the handle right above the blade, but 
we contend that a man should get 
the feel of his spade so that he knows 
just how much he can bear down, 
and, after all, a spade is a digging 
tool and not a crowbar. 

The nurserymen in the Painesville 
district, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas use this spade with ta- 
pered blade thirteen inches long, in- 
stead of the standard 12-inch length, 
weighing seven and one-half pounds, 
and for mountain’ collecting there is 
a still heavier-gauge blade, weighing 
eight and one-quarter pounds. For 
balling some prefer a concave graft- 
ing blade fourteen inches long with 
the full-strapping; in Florida is used 
a narrow tapered grafting spade six- 
teen inches long without steps. 

In New York, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia there is still some demand for 
the 14 and 20-pound T-handled tree 
diggers. 

Long-handled spades and shovels 
are not used for digging to any ex- 


tent except for pecan trees, that have 
a long taproot. For these is used a 
7-pound spading shovel with 8x11 
inch pointed blade and 17-inch solid 
steel socket. If you desire a long: 
handled shovel with a special or low 
spading lift, this can be determined 
by stepping on the blade and measur- 
ing the height of the end of the han- 
dle from the floor. 

As spades represent the principal 
nursery implement, I shall only stop 
a minute for trowels, dibbles, hoes, 
mattocks, cultivators, forks and rakes. 

The best trowels are forged from 
one piece of steel with either socket 
or shank handle. There are a new 
narrow trowel for the rock garden 
and a garden pattern of stainless 
steel. 

The standard nursery hoe is the 
one with the clipped ears for the rea- 
son that it does not catch the low 
branches. The Dutch scuffle hoe is 
a fast tool for skimming under the 
surface. For getting depth the 
pound nursery mattock with two 
inch blades is splendid. And for fre- 
quent scratching, especially under 
evergreens, the 4-prong speedy culti- 
vator is safe in anyone’s hands. The 
landscape gardener uses the level- 
head steel rake because the back side 
can be used for leveling. 
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For Trimming and Tree Surgery. 


No doubt every nurseryman has 
some kind of trimming knife in his 
pocket to identify his profession. And 
there is considerable added prestige if 
it is a Kunde knife. 

These fine knives come in a dozen 
or more patterns for pruning, the 
larger ones having a decided hook to 
both the blade and handle. Just re- 
cently two of our best known Amer- 
ican knife manufacturers have at- 
tempted to copy several of the lead- 
ing Kunde patterns, because the gov- 
ernment agencies are restrained from 
purchasing tools of foreign manufac- 
ture. It is hard to understand the 
government's attitude, as the duty 
paid amounts to 100 to 125 per cent. 

In 1879 the firm of S. Kunde & 
Sohn invented the double-cut prun- 
ing shear, which has never been 
copied in our country. These shears 
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come in several patterns and sizes; 
the finer ones have narrow points and 
rubber-covered handles. The Kunde 
single-edged shears are distinguished 
by the strong metal frame with 
leather or hinged closure to prevent 
pinching of the hand, the brass se- 
curity plate and the beveled blade. 

The Henckel is another fine shear 
of German steel, with thin cutting 
blade, but without the Kunde fea- 
tures of construction. From France we 
obtain the French shear with roller 
spring, excellent for light and con- 
tinuous cutting. There is also a 
unique French shear, the Outil Au- 
bert, with a center spring formed by 
folding back the end of one handle. 
The best kind of spring is a matter 
of opinion; the brass leaf springs 
are more care-free, but the volute 
springs are cheap and easy to inter 
change. 

Of American manufacture, the 
Wiss pruning shears are the best 
known; the No. 109 has a wide blade 
for heavy duty; the No. 309 makes 
a close cut and has an extended point 
for testing the wood before cutting. 
A new member of the Wiss family 
is the No. 808 draw-cut, with open- 
end handles. The snap-cut makes a 
rolling cut onto a soft metal anvil, 
very efficient, but not suitable for close 
pruning. The draw-cut principle 
used on a number of shears is ob- 
tained by placing the bolt off center. 

The trend in lopping shears has 
been toward the ones with all-steel 
handles, such as the Tiffany, Disston 
and HKP Porter, which do not open 
wider than their actual capacity. The 
first two use the draw-cut principle 
in place of the old sliding bolt; the 
HKP has double-cutting blades with 
a 3-power shift. However, the 20 or 
26-inch wood handles, as on the Wiss 
vine shear, will always have a definite 
place. 

And Wiss has brought out a new 
hedge shear this year with all-steel 
handles, larger wood grips and rub- 
ber shock-proof cushion. Disston of- 
fers several good professional shears 
with narrow hollow-ground tempered 
blades, length six to twelve inches 
and with either the notch or serrated 
blade. These new hedge shears are 
not so clumsy as the old ones, and 
the handles are pinned to the shanks. 

Next pruning saws, of 
which Disston has developed a com- 
plete line. For orchard pruning there 
are the open-frame saw in which the 
blade turns and the narrow curved 


come 


blades with pistol grip handles. For 
shade tree work the No. D27 is un- 
excelled, having a stiff 26-inch blade, 
five teeth to the inch, and a rounded 
handle which can be used upside 
down; a dowel through the handle 
tends to keep it from breaking when 
the saw falls out of a tree. Modifica- 
tions of this saw come in the 20-inch 
size. 

For the long reach there are the 
curved pole saw and the open-frame 
saw, both with hooks. The rope-pull 
tree trimmers are taking the place of 
the old wire pull; the rope is either 
fastened to a short lever, in the case 
of the compound lever type, or to a 
steel lever from a short wire pull. In 
either case, when the operator is up in 
a tree, the rope can be caught at any 
point. For convenience, these poles 
can be sectional, with tight brass 
sleeve connections. 

Time will not permit me to go into 
tree surgery except to say that, with 
a good understanding of the funda- 
mentals of tree growth, a good many 
materials can be safely applied with 
beneficial results. In the past two 
months we added a new line of chisels 
and gouges expressly designed for tree 
surgery, and the so-called wound 
cleaners are for scraping out sun and 
frost cracks. The little slicks and sec- 
tion: cutters are used in cavity work, 
and the long bits for inserting the 
threaded tree rod. 


Use and Care of Tools. 


A good knife such as the Kunde is 
properly whetted when received. 
Spring breakage is due to snapping 
the blade too quickly and not oiling 
the joint. To sharpen, use a vitrified 
stone such as the Carborundum only 
for taking out nicks. Sharpen on a 
natural Arkansas or Belgian stone, 
whetting circularly toward the edge 
with the blade flat and maintaining 
pressure on the edge without lifting 
the back. Continue repeatedly until 
particles of steel appear on the edge, 
removing these by drawing diagonal- 
ly across the stone, lifting to twenty 
degrees. If the knife is beveled from 
one side, only do the sharpening on 
that side, simply drawing the wire 
edge from the other side. Pruning 
knives must be whetted with an 
arched stone. 

The shears Kunde No. 124 and the 
Wester No. 84 have a blade with a 
heavy back, which will stand a lot of 
twisting around. Shears with thin 
and double-cutting blades necessitate 
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care not to change the angle when 
making a heavy cut; if necessary, 
open the shears and make several cuts 
at the same place. 

It is best not to take hand shears 
apart for sharpening. Really, the 
first and most important care is to 
keep the gum removed and the bolt 
and spring oiled. Never put the 
shears on an emery wheel (the fac- 
tory cannot consider adjustment on 
any knives or shears ground in this 
way), but whet out any nicks and 
endeavor to preserve the original 
shape and curve of the blade. Flat 
whetting will leave too thin an edge 
with no support; this should be 
rounded or stubbed off. 

Right at this time of the year 
spades, hoes, rakes, etc., should be 
inventoried, the blades sharpened 
and oiled, rivets tightened and new 
handles inserted where necessary. If 
you have not already adopted a plan 
of marking, a painted band of color 
or a brass name and number plate 
is a good idea. For the field inven- 
tory of plants, four or five ratchet 
counters can be mounted on a clip 
board, thus separating the count of 
sizes or grades. 

If you are paying $15 a week to an 
employee engaged most of the time in 
operations requiring a knife or pair 
of shears, it is folly not to provide 
the best tool obtainable. In general, 
an easy plan is to keep a tool card 
for each employee, making him re- 
sponsible for the tools issued. Or, if 
it is your rule that each man must 
provide his own knives and shears, 
it will be well worth your time to see 
that he has access to the quality of 
tools and trade prices offered. 








Improved Practices 
in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 
32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 


“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 
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More Native Plants for the Garden 


Further List of Lesser Known Varieties of Native Plants 
That Are Useful in the Garden Described by C. W. Wood 


Three different kinds of lepachys 
are known to me, the most outstand- 
ing one being L. columnaris pulcher- 
rima, which will be considered at this 
time. The type columnaris, a plant 
from one to three feet high, depend- 
ing on soil fertility, is yellow-flowered 
and, although good in its way, can- 
not compare in appealing qualities 
with the mahogany red of variety 
pulcherrima. Lepachys is the genus 
above all others which because of 
flower formation deserves the com- 
mon name coneflower, the disk ex- 
tending itself upward an inch or more 
in the form of a cone. That, combined 
with the unique color and reflexed 
position of the ray petals in variety 
pulcherrima, makes it quite outstand- 
ing in any list of summer bloomers. 
The color varies a little in lots of 
seeds that I have had, but most plants 
will be quite constant in their flower 
color. According to my experience 
the plant also varies in its tenderness 
to cold. I had come to the conclusion 
that it would have to be treated as 
an annual in the north until I got 
seeds from the northern part of its 
range, and they have proved as hardy 
as other plants from the Dakotas. 
Fortunately, too, it will bloom the 
first year from early-started seeds and 
may, if necessary or desired, be 
treated as an annual, as the English 
recommend. It does well in any kind 
of common garden soil that is well 
drained and in full sun, coming read 
ily from seeds, which are produced 
abundantly. 


Houstonia. 


It will not be necessary to say any- 
thing about the two popular members 
of the genus houstonia, cerulea and 
serpyllifolia, but a form of the former 
and another lesser known species de- 
serve mention in any list of unusual 
natives. A white form of both spe- 
cies mentioned is often seen, though 
neither is so satisfactory as the blue 
or violet of the types. H. cerulea 
Faxonorum, with white corolla and 
showy yellow eye, is a desirable plant 
that should be in our gardens. I 
have not seen or heard of it for years 
and imagine it is no longer in culti- 
vation, though it could probably be 


reintroduced if some of our New 
Hampshire friends would look for it 
on the highest peaks of the White 
mountains. H. purpurea and its va- 
riety longifolia (some botanists give 
the latter specific rank) are found in 
nature in dry soil and full sun or part 
shade and, according to my experi- 
ence, always in very acid soil. The 
latter, at least, is a good plant for dry 
rockwork and would probably be- 
come popular if plant growers would 
show it to their customers. It grows 
six to ten inches high, with spatu 
late basal leaves and linear stem 
leaves, flowering from late May or 
early June until September in shades 
of lavender to white. Although 
never showy in the usual meaning 
of that term, it is colorful over so 
long a period one can overlook mere 
showiness. All houstonias are easily 
multiplied by division or from seeds. 


Eriophyllum. 


So long as gardeners demanded 
showiness in their plants, there was 
little room for that group of com- 
posites known to botanists as erio- 
phyllum, which literally means wool- 
ly-leaved. It is because of that char- 
acter that the plants hold interest for 
the gardener, their woolly, silvery 
foliage being of more value than their 
yellow composite flowers. Their ease 
of culture, which includes any sunny 
spot in poor dry soil, should also en 
dear them to gardeners who have to 
fuss continually with finicky plants. 
All that I have had (there are more 
than a dozen different kinds in our 
own northwest) were low, tufted 
things and all of garden value. They 
may be grown from seeds or divisions 
and perhaps some could be propa- 
gated from cuttings. 


Draba. 


Few drabas are really exciting 
plants, though many of the arctic and 
alpine species are dear little things 
that appeal to the rock gardener and 
are usually good items for the neigh- 
borhood nursery. I probably have 
not grown more than a third of the 
more than 150 species that have been 
described by botanists, but to tell of 
even that many would make a book. 


These notes will, therefore, be re 
stricted to two or three natives that 
make good garden material and are, 
at the same time, sufficiently out of 
the ordinary to qualify for our pres 
ent subject. Such a one is Draba 
andina. It appears, however, from 
plants that I have grown from three 
or four sources that the name does 
not always mean the same thing to 
all people. Seeds under that name 
from two European sources produced 
plants about six inches high with the 
yellow flowers typical of so many of 
these crucifers. I understand the 
foregoing is the usual acceptance of 
the species among European growers 
However, the plant I have in mind 
as our native D. andina is less than an 
inch high, the tiny oblong leaves mak 
ing a dense cushion, which serves as 
a background for the shower of yel 
low flowers in April or May. This is 
the plant named and described by 
Aven Nelson about a half-century 
ago and the same one, I believe, that 
is made a variety of D. oligosperma by 
some botanists. If I have had the 
correct material, it is a better garden 
plant than the latter. It was best here 
in north Michigan on a north wall 
where it was shielded from the sun 
during the middle of the day. 
Gardeners have come to think of 
everything with the name glacialis 
attached to it as being a danger sign 
pointing to difficult handling. Let all 
be reassured, however, that such is 
not the case with D. glacialis. This 
draba is quite cosmopolitan in its 
range, extending all the way from 
Greenland to Alaska, running into the 
arctic regions of Siberia and follow- 
ing the alpine peaks of the Rockies as 
far south as Wyoming. Yet, notwith- 
standing its high stations in life, it 
is not a difficult plant under eastern 
garden conditions, doing well under 
common rock garden treatment if it 
is not allowed to get too dry, though 
it does best here if protected from 
full sun at midday. In fact, most al- 
pine drabas do best under that kind 
of treatment in sections where sum- 
mers are hot. D. glacialis is a good wall 
plant, making a dense cushion of fine 
foliage and displaying its golden yel- 
low flowers all during April on inch- 
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high plants. Propagation of most 
drabas is usually best from seeds, 
though all can be divided. 


Baptisia. 


Except Baptisia australis and B. 
tinctoria, none of the twenty-some 
species which are natives of eastern 
North America seem to have made 
any impression on gardeners. We are, 
because of that indifference, missing 
a really good garden ornament in B. 
leucophza, a plant that we are now 
told to call B. bracteata. It is found 
sparingly in southwestern Michigan 
and from there southward as far as 
Texas. The plant is rather floppy, the 
branches, which are sometimes as 
long as thirty inches, seldom getting 
as high as a foot. It is suited to either 
border or rock garden. It is in the 
latter situation, particularly in a 
southward-facing wall, that the plant 
is apt to find its greatest usefulness. 
If given a high spot in a wall from 
which its branches can hang, it will 
make a lovely picture during June, 
when it produces its large cream- 
colored legume flowers in one-sided 
racemes. It is easily propagated from 
seeds and easy to grow under the con- 
ditions indicated here. 


Synthyris. 


If we do not accept Rydberg’s 
genus besseya, which he took away 
from the older conception of syn- 
thyris, we have more than a score of 
the latter, few of which are not good 
enough to find a place in our gardens. 
Of the entire number, S. pinnatifida 
and its variety lanuginosa are the best 
that have come my way. The type 
comes from Utah and Idaho, where 
it brightens the high mountains with 
its two or three-times pinnately di- 
vided, tomentose foliage. The variety 
lanuginosa, which I suspect is the 
plant that appears in most catalogues 
as the type, is a woolly form from the 
Olympics. In addition to the beauti- 
ful, white, woolly foliage, these two 
have the added charm of blue flowers 
on 6 inch to 8-inch stems. The 
blooming time is unpredictable, but 
usually occurs here soon after the 
passing of snow in spring, though I 
have had them miss that time and 
give me bloom the following Septem- 
ber. Silvery foliage is usually asso- 
ciated with sunshine, but these two 
synthyrises have reversed the rule. 
At least, they do best for me in a cool 


moist spot in part shade. They are 
propagated from seeds or by division 
and perhaps from cuttings. 


Astragalus. 


One could spend a lifetime among 
the 1,500 or so species of milk vetches 
and not discover half of their good 
points. One would, while doing that, 
find many with no garden merit 
whatever, and once in awhile one 
would discover a real treasure. In 
the the latter category is to be 
placed A. cespitosus, a small in- 
dividual from the dry hills and plains 
from Canada to Colorado and Utah. 
It is a compact mat maker, with silky 
leaves, either entire or divided into 
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three to five leaflets, the entire plant 
not over two inches high. The flow- 
ers, of a pleasing shade of purple, are 
pressed tightly against the silvery 
foliage, making an entrancing picture 
from late May until July. If you use 
Rydberg’s manual, you will find this 
plant listed as Homalobus cespitosus. 
The milk vetches are probably best 
grown from seeds. It is well to remem- 
ber that the plants are not moved 
easily after they have full growth. 
In an experimental way I have found 
it a good practice to grow them in 
pots, putting them in their perma- 
nent quarters or selling them as soon 
as they are large enough to fend for 
themselves. 


Trucking Nursery Stock 


Law Enforcement Will Remove Evils, Lee McClain 
Told Tennessee Nurserymen at Knoxville Convention 


The trucking of nursery stock, it 
appears to me, 1s just another neces 
sary evil. We all know that in order 
for us to remain in business and pay 
our taxes, our products have ultimately 
to reach the consumer, and trucking 
nursery stock from one state to an 
other or from one section to another, 
if properly carried out, is one of sev 
eral legitimate means of disposing of 
our stock, but at the same time it is 
one of the most abused practices in the 
business. A tree peddler will come to 
our place, and we see a chance to dis 
pose of a bunch of junk and get some 
thing out of it, when in all fairness 
to the public and ourselves it should 
go into the fire. We sell this stock at 
greatly reduced prices, but every per 
son to whom we sell it will peddle it 
to our customers at one-half the price 
that we should get for the same size 
of specimen plants—and then we 
wonder why it is so hard for us to sell 
good plants at a fair price! 

As to the trucking of uninspected 
stock, I am not in favor of any more 
inspection laws, unless it would be a 
law to outlaw some of the inspection 
laws we already have. For instance, 
here is a typical case, among many 
others, that comes to my mind: A 
man is caught in Knoxville selling 
various types of evergreens and 
shrubs, collected from the hills, with- 
out being inspected, or from any 
nursery. This man states that he is 
collecting this stock some twenty or 
twenty-five miles from Knoxville and 


wants to sell it. An inspector is sent 
to look over the area from which this 
man is supposed to have collected his 
stock, and he is given a certificate to 
sell from that particular area. This 
is done at the expense of the tax- 
payers and does not cost this man one 
penny. The chances are that he is 
not even a taxpayer, does not employ 
any labor and has no investment ex: 
cept, perhaps, a few dollars in a sec 
ondhand truck, and nobody knows 
whether or not he will stay within 
the area that has been inspected and 
from which he is supposed to collect 
his stock. Now, would it not be much 
better, in such a case, for the man 
to be required first to collect and as- 
semble his stock at a given point and 
have the inspector ascertain whether 
or not it has been properly dug and 
handled so as to insure as much of it 
growing as possible, which would cer- 
tainly be a small portion at best? 
This could be done at the same time 
that the inspector was looking for 
various insects and diseases. 

In the spring of 1934 a certain 
outfit, representing themselves to be 
nurserymen from North Carolina, 
sold several truck loads of stock in 
one section in north Knoxville. This 
stock consisted of the various types 
of rhododendron, native mountain 
evergreens, supposed to be pink dog: 
woods, etc. The stock sold was all 
planted by the salesmen and guaran: 
teed to grow, but the warm days 
came, the sunshine and the rain, but 
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not a single one of these plants put 
forth any buds. Upon examination 
it was found that every single one of 
them was merely a branch cut from a 
tree, with a bunch of grass or straw 
tied around the ends of the branches 
and burlap pinned around them to 
make it appear that they had been 
balled. The peculiar part of it was 
that the same outfit repeated the same 
stunt in practically the same section 
in the spring of 1935 and got by with 
it, which goes to prove that the Amer- 
ican people are the only animals on 
earth that can be skinned twice. 

Now, we have sufficient laws on 
our statute books to prevent such 
practices. It is only a question of en- 
forcing them. I have asserted for sev- 
eral years that a large percentage of 
the illegal trucking of nursery stock 
could be stopped if our state highway 
patrols were instructed by the proper 
authorities to stop any truck on the 
highways and ascertain whether or 
not the plants were accompanied by a 
nursery certificate, and if they were 
not, an arrest should be made and a 
penalty imposed. This would also 
greatly curtail the stealing of nursery 
stock and trucking it from one section 
to another. I see no reason why the 
same ruling could not apply to all 
other law-enforcement officers, be- 
cause it is a violation of the law in 
most states to transport, in any man- 
ner, sell or offer for sale any kind 
of nursery stock that is not accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection. 

KILN DRIES CONES. 

Because nature is often slow in 
opening and releasing seeds from the 
cones of evergreen trees a kiln for arti- 
ficially drying the cones has been de- 
veloped by the forest products labora- 
tory, maintained by the United States 
forest service in coperation with the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
It has been set up in the Ozark na- 
tional forest, Ark., where the forest 
service needs seeds for planting. Arrti- 
ficial drying is a practical way to get 
the cones to release their seeds speed- 
ily and uniformly. Plans are under 
way for two cone kilns in a forest 
service nursery in Michigan. 

The new cone kiln, or drying cabi- 
net, has automatic controls for tem- 
perature and humidity. Excessive heat 
reduces viability of the seeds. The 
time required to open a charge of 
cones is less than one-half that re- 
quired by old-type equipment. 
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Why we carry more advertising each issue: 


Our tree seed business was the best this year that we ever had, 
and advertising in the American Nurseryman was a big help.— 
Barteldes Seed Co., Denver, Colo., Feb. 8, 1936. 


Your subscribers must be very alert, as we received 9 inquiries 
yesterday and 17 today from our ad in The American Nursery- 
man of January 15, and every one mentioned your paper. Many 
thanks!—Ernest Haysler, Cloverset Flower Farm, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 23, 1936. 


Our quarter-page advertisement brought many inquiries for 
our 1936 catalogue of nursery and agricultural supplies.—Ross 
Schupp, American Florists’ Supply Co., Chicago, Jan. 27, 1936. 


You can get quick returns this spring by using 
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Badgers Battle Snow 


Good Attendance at Annual Meeting of Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association Despite Blocked Highways 


Wisconsin nurserymen braved sub 
zero temperatures and practically block- 
aded highways to attend the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Nursery- 
men’s Association, at the Republican 
hotel, Milwaukee, February 11. 

The morning session was devoted to 
association business, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Karl 
Junginger, of the McKay Nursery Co., 
Madison; vice-president, N. A. Ras- 
mussen, of Rasmussen’s Nursery & Fruit 
Farm, Oshkosh; secretary-treasurer, M. 
C. Hepler, of the North Star Nursery 
Co., Pardeeville; director, Thomas S&S. 
Pinney, of the Evergreen Nursery Co., 
Sturgeon Bay. 

The afternoon session was open to 
the publie and devoted to some interest- 
ing addresses. 

The retiring president, Thomas S. 
Pinney, brought to the attention of the 
nurserymen some of the pressing prob- 
lems of the nursery industry and 
stressed the need of a reorganization 
and a closer codperation of the state 
and regional associations with the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
He also brought to the attention of the 
Badger nurserymen the ever-increasing 
menace of state and federal nursery 
competition, which it will be necessary 
to watch and combat continually. Mr. 
Pinney stated that there is no question 
that the private nurseries can produce 
all the stock the federal and state gov- 
ernments might need for reforesting 
and erosion-control purposes provided 
these governments anticipate their 
needs and give private nurserymen pro- 
duction contracts for same. 

Prof. J. G. Moore, of the department 
of horticulture at the University of 
Wisconsin, brought to the attention of 
the nurserymen some of the technical 
phases of plant growth and the nurs- 
erymen’s need for a better understand- 
ing of them to become more successful 
propagators and growers of high-quality 
nursery stock. 

R. L. Williams, landscape engineer 
of the Wisconsin state highway commis- 
sion, ably outlined the problems of the 
state highway commission in the road 
beautification movement. He expressed 
a desire of the commission to codperate 
as far as possible with the private nurs- 
erymen for the production of the nec- 
essary plant materials. He stressed the 
necessity of highway beautification and 
wild life conservation in the state in 
order to induce out-of-state tourists to 
come to Wisconsin’s summer play- 
grounds. 

Miles Bryant, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, ably 
presented the national association’s ten- 
tative program for reorganization so as 
to include all regional and state asso- 
ciations and thereby give them more 
official recognition. Mr. Bryant clearly 
stated that he did not like the term 
“revitalization” because he was certain 
that the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen was far from being a dead in- 
stitution, although he did state that a 
greater amount of good for the nursery 
trade at large could be derived from 
closer codperation of all state and re- 


associations with the national 
organization. Mr. Bryant stated that a 
definite proposal would no doubt be 
submitted to all of the regional asso- 
ciations before many weeks so that 
some definite action could be taken at 
the A. A. N. convention at Dallas in 
July. 

H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the Wis- 
eonsin Horticultural Society, brought to 
the attention of the industry the need 
of closer selection of desirable fruit 
varieties and the gradual elimination 
of the older varieties which are really 
unnecessary for the nurserymen to 
propagate. He made special mention of 
the high quality of the Melba apple 
and predicted that this apple would, in 
the near future, eliminate several varie- 
ties from the trade lists after the 
growers had a full realization of its 
quality fruit and its highly productive 
characteristics. Mr. Rahmlow also 
brought out the possibilities of growing 
walnuts in the north central states and 
gave some interesting facts on the ex- 
periences that the Wisconsin Horticul- 
tural Society had already had with 
some of the hardy varieties of English 
walnuts. 


gional 


E. L. Chambers, Wisconsin state en- 
tomologist, told of some of the new 
plant pest control measures and ex- 


pressed the department’s desire to co- 
operate with the nursery industry. One 
of the important phases of his talk was 
his decision against the wax covering 
of nursery stock. He stated that colored 
wax completely covered many injurious 
pests on nursery stock and was gradu- 
ally increasing the importing hazards 
because of the fact that it is impossible 
thoroughly to inspect nursery stock 
which has been heavily waxed. 
Several out-of-state nurserymen at- 
tended this meeting and pronounced it 
one of the most interesting and help- 
ful meetings of the trade they have 
attended in 1936, ‘ 





SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING. 


The South Dakota Nurserymen’s 
Association met at Aberdeen at the 
time of the horticultural society’s an- 
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nual meeting, with a good attendance 
of nurserymen from all parts of the 
state. Charles Russell, state secretary 
of agriculture, outlined the plans for 
sending out seedlings under the Clarke- 
MeNary act and made arrangements 
with the nurserymen of the state for 
the stock that will be released. Motion 
was made and carried that the associ- 
ation join the American Association of 
Nurserymen. 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTION. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held January 22 at the his. 


toric Centerville Inn, Hamden, with 
twenty-seven members present. 
President Charles S. Burr’s address 


was followed by reports of committees. 

The following were voted in as new 
members: Nicholas Vasileff, Robert 
Marshall, Arthur E. Webster, Charles 
F. Kelley, William Innes, Robert Bar- 
ton, Woodbridge Nurseries, J. Van 
Heininger, L. Rabinak, J. J. Leghorn, 
Peter Cascio, D. 8. Dunlop, C. E. Lewis, 
Dr. Langstroth, R. Jaspers and Jack 
Brouwer. 

An appropriate resolution was adopt- 
ed on the death of Philip Marotta, of 
the Rockfall Nurseries. 

Because of illness, Alex. Cumming, 
Jr., was not present. Inasmuch as this 
was the first meeting he had missed, it 
was voted to send him a letter and 
flowers. 

It was voted the secretary write Lee 
A. Strong, head of the bureau of plant 
quarantines, Washington, D. C., reiter- 
ating the association’s stand favoring 
the federal plant quarantine on the Jap- 
anese beetle. 

A general discussion on the taxation 
of nursery stock growing in the field 
was opened by President Burr. It cul- 
minated in the association’s voting that 
the legislative and executive committee 
draw up a bill, to be presented at the 
next summer meeting, in regard to the 
taxation of growing nursery stock. 

G. S. Harris was appointed delegate 
to the A. A. N. convention and F. 8. 
Baker, alternate. 

The following officers were chosen for 
1936: President, A. C. Bird; vice-presi- 
dent, E, M. Brown; secretary and treas- 
urer, Peter Cascio. Committees were 
named as follows: Forestry and state 
park conservation—James Everett, F. 
M. Goodwin; resolutions—Alex. Cum- 
ming, Jr., Fred Baker; legislative and 
executive—C. S. Burr, chairman. 

At the afternoon session President 
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Burr introduced Mr. Platt, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture’s right-hand man. 
Oleott King, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, was the next speaker. His talk 
correlated the different phases of agri- 
eulture that come under his jurisdic- 
tion, and he spoke for a closer co- 
operation between his office and the 
nurserymen. 

A. Roy Hill, of the Kopper’s Coke 
Co., spoke for an hour on merchandis- 
ing, advertising and credits. It was an 
extremely fine talk and enjoyed by 
everyone. 

Prof. H. O. Perkins, of Connecticut 
State College, invited the association 
for a garden and nursery day July 29. 
He spoke of the need of Connecticut 
for an arboretum, whose logical loca- 
tion would be at Connecticut State 
College. Peter Cascio, Sec’y. 


NEW KENTUCKY OFFICERS. 


The Kentucky State Nurserymen’s 
Association, at its annual convention, 
held January 20 at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Lexington, elected as its presi- 
dent M. J. Yopp, Paducah; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Martin, Carrollton; sec- 


retary, Alvin W. Kidwell, Sparta; 
treasurer, Nick Verburg, Anchorage; 
committeeman, Louis E. Hillenmeyer, 
Lexington. 


TULSA RETAIL BODY. 


The Tulsa County Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association was recently organ- 
ized at Tulsa, Okla., and plans of im- 
portance to the nursery trade of the 


section were discussed. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Philip 
W. Thomas, Thomas Nursery, 4515 


South Peoria avenue, Tulsa; vice-presi- 
dent, M. C. Hale, Rose Garden Nurs- 
ery, 7735 East Eleventh street, Tulsa; 
secretary, C. E. Stephens, Stephens 
Landscape Nursery, Tulsa. 


NORTH CAROLINA MEETING. 


The midwinter meeting of the North 
Carolina Association of Nurserymen, at 
Winston-Salem, January 22 and 23, was 
featured by a number of instructive 
addresses and considerable discussion of 
association activities, as the report of 
the first day’s sessions in the February 
1 issue indicated. The second day was 
fully as interesting. 

Prof. J. G. Weaver, of State College, 
discussed the principles of nursery stock 
standardization, referring to the Cali- 
fornia law on this subject, which it is 
expected will be effective in 1937. He 
pointed out many reasons why nursery 
stock should be bought and sold on 
standard specifications. 

The ethics of nurserymen and their 
salesmen were discussed by W. T. Han- 
ner, of the North State Nurseries, in a 
talk on “Putting the Nursery Business 
on a Higher Plane.” He emphasized 
the need for nurserymen to sell varie- 
ties of plants true to name at all times 
and decried cutthroat price competition. 

The Japanese beetle situation in 
North Carolina was described by Dr. 
R. W. Leiby, state entomologist. He de- 
elared that federal and state quaran- 
tines governing the movement of plants 
would probably be placed on parts of 
the state at an early date. 

0. Joe Howard, of the Lindley Nurs- 
eries, Greensboro, gave a reminiscent 
talk of his experiences as a nurseryman 
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over the past thirty-six years. Nursery- 
men should feel proud of their work, he 
said, since they are doing something 
really worth while in beautifying the 
earth’s surface by their planting of 
shrubs and trees. 

Dr. R. W. Leiby, secretary, outlined 
the transactions of the executive com- 
mittee meeting held the night previous 
to the meeting. Among these were ap- 
proval of the payment of $10 to the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
for dues of the North Carolina associa- 
tion for the year. Exhibits of nursery 
stock by nurserymen at state and county 
fairs were urged. The annual meeting 
held in summer is to be a two-day meet- 
ing, with a formal program in the 
mornings and field excursion trips in 
the afternoons, according to plans of 
the executive committee. 

Linville, N. C., was selected as the 
place for the annual summer meeting, 
to be held in July. Invitations to meet 


in Charlotte and Wilmington were re- 
ceived by the association. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:15 p. m. 
to visit the Mrs. Bowman Gray and 
Reynolds estates, whose horticultural 
plantings were much admired by the 
nurserymen. 

Under reports of committees, O. Joe 
Howard stated that an initial fair price 
list had been prepared by his commit- 
tee and distributed to all nurserymen in 
the state. He asked for comments to 
ascertain if it had been of any value. 
The discussion that followed indicated 
that some good had resulted. A motion 
was adopted that the committee be con- 
tinued and urged to expand the fair 
price list. 

Under new business, the formation of 
local groups of nurserymen was urged. 
It was pointed out that the organiza- 
tion of local groups with regular meet- 
ings would be helpful to the nursery- 
men and to the association. 
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New England Meeting 


Twenty - fifth Annual Convention at Boston 
Attracts Record Attendance and Many Visitors 


The annual convention of the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
January 28 and 29, with the largest at- 
tendance yet recorded. This being the 
silver jubilee of the organization, an 
extra-good program had been prepared. 
In addition to those from the New Eng- 
land states, there were visitors from 
Oregon, Illinois, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

At the opening session at 1:30 p. m., 
after a roll call of members, President 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
gave his address. The annual reports of 
the treasurer and secretary showed the 
organization to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: Resolutions, W. G. Wyman and 
Charles H. Greaton; auditing, Wilfrid 
Wheeler and Alexander Cumming, Jr.; 
nominating, P. J. Van Baarda, E. D. 
Robinson and Isaac L. Williams; dele- 
gate to the annual meeting of the A. A. 
N., Donald D. Wyman, North Abington, 
Mass., and alternate, George Harris, 
Manchester, Conn. 

Donald D. Wyman gave an excellent 
report on legislative hearings in Wash- 
ington relative to the Japanese beetle 
quarantine and other matters; as repre- 
sentative to the annual meeting of the 
A. A. N., at Cincinnati, O., he later gave 
a well condensed but thoroughly inter- 
esting report of that convention. 

Wilfrid Wheeler, for the publicity 
committee, made an excellent report and 
suggested that as nurseries contain much 
stock which they are unable to sell, such 
stock might be offered to the associa- 
tion to make one or two demonstration 
plantings for highway beautification. 
This suggestion found such favor that at 
a later session it was unanimously voted 
to offer to each of the six New England 
states $1,000 worth of nursery stock on 
behalf of the association with which 
to make a demonstration planting; the 
services of a landscape architect wil! be 
included. The plantings will be made at 
strategic points, it is anticipated, with a 
modest sign accompanying each stating 
that the planting was done by the N. E. 
N. A. The necessary preparation of the 
ground and freight and labor costs will 
be borne by the several states, according 
to the plan. 

The membership committee reported 
the following new names: Corliss Bros. 
Co., Gloucester, Mass.; Monadnock Nurs- 
eries, Keene, N. H.,and C. Hoogendoorn, 
Newport, R. I. Mrs. Ernestine Perry, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the national highway 
beautification council, gave an interest- 
ing lecture entitled “New England Sets 
the Pace in Roadside Improvement,” il- 
lustrated with numerous colored slides. 
In addition, the speaker showed an ex- 
tensive exhibit of photographs of proj- 
ects under way. She stressed the oppor- 
tunity for nurserymen to cash in on 
many of these projects. 

There was some discussion after Mrs. 
Perry’s talk, in the course of which H. 
P. Kelsey, Sr., East Boxford, said that 
the trade is facing keen state and fed- 
eral competition in the furnishing 
of material, which is grossly unfair. Mr. 
Kelsey considered the plantings shown 


by the colored slides not in such good 
taste as if skilled landscape architects 
had overseen the work. The same speak- 
er announced that he had had drafted a 
bill to be presented to the Massachusetts 
state legislature asking for an investi- 
tion of state activities in growing nurs- 
ery stock in competition with those who 
are in the business, also of the fact that 
from these state nurseries trees and 
shrubs are being sold at a profit. This 
bill will soon come up for a hearing, 
and the speaker asked for a full attend- 
ance at the time. 


The annual dinner was held in the 
evening and was an enjoyable affair, 
with an entertainment and brief remarks 
by a number of those present. 


At the opening session January 29, the 
resolutions committee read brief but fit- 
ting tributes to three members deceased 
during the past year, viz., W. H. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass.; F. J. Bartley, 
Falmouth, Mass., and William E. Morey, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Election. 


The nominating committee presented 
the following list of officers for the en 
suing year: President, William N. Craig, 
Weymouth, Mass. (second term); vice- 
president, Joel Barnes, Yalesville, Conn.; 
secretary, H. P. Kelsey, Jr., East Box- 
ford, Mass.; treasurer, Frederick S. 
Baker, Cheshire, Conn., and executive 
committee, Louis A. Reardon, North Ab- 
ington, Mass.; Alexander Cumming, Jr., 
Bristol, Conn., and Hugo DeWildt, 
Greenwood, R. I. 


; 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


A letter was read from Mr. Surtees, of 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn., 
adviser on the revitalization plans for the 
A. A. N., regretting inability to attend, 
Donald D. Wyman spoke on revitalization 
matters. He referred to the past history 
of the association; at its peak the or- 
ganization had a membership of about 
900, while today it has shrunk to one- 
third this number. There is a wide gap 
between the state bodies and the A. A, 
N., which must be bridged to secure a 
really worth-while organization. With 
an income today of about $7,000, the 
organization cannot do much; $18,000 
is really needed. The larger sum would 
enable the group to retain a competent 
legal authority in Washington who 
would sean all planned legislation and 
watch and protect the nursery interests. 

Robert Pyle, of the Pennsylvania 
State Nurserymen’s Association, ex- 
plained his ideas on the subject of revi- 
talization. He suggested a system in 
which delegates selected according to 
the amount of business done in the va- 
rious states would participate. At the 
outset, insofar as the east is concerned, 
the group might well include New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England. 

After H. P. Kelsey and others had 
spoken on the subject, it was voted to 
send four delegates to the meeting in 
Pennsylvania, and those selected were 
Donald D. Wyman, Massachusetts; Isaac 
L. Williams, New Hampshire; Hugo H. 
DeWildt, Rhode Island, and Frederick 
S. Baker, Connecticut. Their expenses 
will be paid by the N. E. N. A. Regrets 
were expressed that the A. A. N. had not 
filed a bill in Washington asking for an 
investigation of governmental activities 
in the nursery business. 


Advertising Pointers. 


James Geehan spoke on “Tools for 
Nurserymen to Use.” He advoeated a 
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New Garden Books 


Reviews of Recent Horticultural Publications 


RHODODENDRON CYCLOPEDIA. 


“Rhododendrons and Azaleas,” by Dr. 
Clement Gray Bowers, is a book monu- 
mental in its scope, having great value 
for gardeners, landscape architects and 
plant students. The writer of this book 
gives in clear and interesting manner 
the established facts of the entire genus 
rhododendron—one of the larger and 
more important groups of the plant 
kingdom. The data cover not only all 
the rhododendrons known in the United 
States, but also those known elsewhere 
throughout the world. Besides new and 
hitherto unpublished information of 
great value, this work supplies the 
essence of all that has been written on 
the subject. There are full directions 
relating to growing, propagating and 
planting and many facts about soils, 
shelter and greenhouse methods. There 
is also up-to-date information on nutri- 
tion, hardiness, physiology, reproduc- 
tion, sterility, ete., much of which is 
new. Particularly fine is the treatment 
of hybrids and hybridization. 

This author is the first to catalogue 
the 850 species of these plants in a popu- 
lar manner according to their series 
group, forty-four in number. He is the 
first to furnish line drawings of the 
series groups for comparisons, all drawn 
to the same scale. Species and varieties 
are listed according to height, hardiness, 
color and merit in tabular form. 

The book has been written from the 
viewpoint of the practical horticulturist, 
rather than from that of the systematic 
botanist. An emphasis is placed on grow- 
ing and reproducing the plants, caring 
for them under all sorts of conditions 
and obtaining improved forms by means 
of breeding. American climatic and soil 
requirements have been emphasized, al 
though the volume is adaptable for use 
wherever rhododendrons are grown. 

Many devices have been used to 
clarify, simplify and shorten the mate- 
rial for the benefit of the amateur and 
the busy practical grower. Much of the 
technical material of great value to the 
professional plantsman is confined to the 
extensive footnotes, appendix and bibli- 
ography. Notes concerning the behavior 
of the newer introductions in America 
are also incorporated in the appendix. 
The Macmillan Co. is the publisher. 

After an introductory chapter on the 
genus rhododendron, there are chapters 
on the subjects as ornamental and wild 
plants. There are then eleven chapters 
on cultural points and on varieties. Five 
chapters cover the factors on hybridiza- 
tion. Three chapters are devoted to 
names and species notes. 

The book has many illustrations, in- 
eluding twenty-eight full-page color 
plates, which were done by the late 
Franck Taylor Bowers, an artist of dis- 
tinction. In addition, there are the line 
drawings previously mentioned and sev- 
eral pages of half-tones. The end pages 
show rhododendron regions of the old 
and new world. 

Dr. Bowers took his two degrees in 
science at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he specialized in plant 
breeding and floriculture. He holds the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Columbia University, New York, for his 


research work on the cytology of certain 
rhododendrons. He has also spent years 
coéperating with large nurseries on 
rhododendron-breeding projects. For 
nearly ten years he has carried on ex- 
perimental work with rhododendrons 
and azaleas at the New York Botanical 
Garden and elsewhere. 

Both the writer’s enthusiasm and the 
comprehensive digest of material should 
do much to stimulate interest in the 
plants discussed. Nurserymen in par- 
ticular may well read the book. As Mr. 
Bowers states in his introduction, there 
is every indication that in the future 
rhododendrons and azaleas will be used 
and appreciated much more generally 
than they are at present. America, al 
though possessing several fine native 
species, is only at the beginning of its 
rhododendron development. 

The book is 74x10 inches, bound in 
navy blue buckram. It contains 432 
pages of text, with seventy-eight pages 
of appendix and bibliography and an 





index. The price is $10 per copy. 
“CLEMATIS.” 
“Clematis, the Large and Small- 


flowered,” by Ernest Markham, pub- 
lished recently by Country Life, Ltd., 
London, England, is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to gardening literature. It is said 
to be the first book of importance 
dealing solely with clematis published 
since 1872. “The Clematis As a Garden 
Flower,” written at that time, has re- 
mained the standard work on the sub- 
ject for over sixty years. During that 
time there have been numerous intro- 
ductions of new species of great garden 
value, also a legion of magnificent large- 
flowered hybrids. An up-to-date book on 
clematis, therefore, seems to meet a 
definite need. 

Mr. Markham has been in daily con- 
tact with clematis for many years and 
writes with the authority of his unique 
experience, The book is eminently prac- 
tical. The author deals with the culti- 
vation of clematis and their employment 
on pergolas, pillars and walls, as well 
as in flower beds and borders. There 
are chapters on propagation, raising 
new clematis, pests and diseases, etc. 
Only the species of proved hardiness 
possessing real garden value are dis- 
cussed. Most of them have been grown 
by the author and the advice is the 
result of actual experience. 

Readers of the book in this country 
will undoubtedly be especially inter- 
ested in the chapter, “Clematis in 
America,” prepared by J. E. Spingarn. 
Here Mr. Spingarn gives some of the 
history of the clematis in this country 
and also tells of the native varieties. 
On the basis of the varied climatic 
conditions, he makes recommendations 
about kinds of clematis that should be 
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grown. The experience of a number of | 


gardeners in the north is recorded. 

Chapter headings include the follow- 
ing: “The History of the Clematis,” 
“Their Cultivation and Some Sugges- 
tions for Their Picturesque Employ- 
ment,” “Propagation,” “Raising New 
Clematis,” “Clematis in Pots and Tubs,” 
“The Clematis As a Cut Flower,” “A 
Clematis Garden,” “Pests and Diseases,” 
“Clematis in America” and “The Rough- 
stemmed Clematis.” The book concludes 
with a descriptive list of species, hy- 
brids and varieties and a selected list 
for gardens, large and small. 

There are 116 pages in the book, with 
twenty-six illustrations from photo- 
graphs. The book is cloth-bound and 
sells for $2 per copy in this country, 





OREGON MEETING. 


There was a state-wide meeting of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen in the 
Multnomah hotel, Portland, Ore., Janu- 
ary 16, starting at 10 a.m. Dean W. A. 
Schoenfeld, of the school of agriculture 
at the Oregon State College, was one of 
the principal speakers. United action of 
the group was urged, looking toward 
quality products and developing pro- 
motion plans. Instead of the $3,000,000 
business for 1935, a $15,000,000 trade 
could be realized, it was declared by 
Mr. Schoenfeld. He stated the north- 
west is the logical place for the indus- 
try to thrive, because of ideal climatic 
and soil conditions. Business in 1935 
was from fifteen to twenty per cent 
better than in the previous year in 
various lines, it was reported, and the 
association is optimistic over the out- 
look. 

Arthur Bowman, Portland, reported 








We are long on 
Peach - Cherry - Shrubs 


and Evergreens 
Write for low prices 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Dansville N. Y. 

















Lining-Out Stock 


Deciduous and Evergreen 


Bleeding Heart 


Strong, thrifty, individually field- 
grown plants, suitable for forc- 
ing and select retail trade. 


Roses 


Over 100 Varieties—Northern- 
Grown for Forcing and General 
Trade—Write for Price List. 


Evonymus 


Radicans and Carrierei 


Seal-Kraft 
Dipping Wax 


Quotations on request 


C. E. WILSON & C0., Inc. 
Manchester, Connecticut 
Write for 


General Wholesale 
List 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
Rooted Cuttings 
Lining-out Stock 
Large Assortment of 


Small Balled Stock 
Write for catalogue 


SHERWOOD 


NURSERY COMPANY 


141 S. E. 65th Ave., Portland, Ore. 












GRAFTED NUT TREES 


for Cold Climates 
Chinese Chestnuts, blight resist- 
ant, swift =, early bearing, 
good nuts. Wonderful for door- 
yards and orchards. Grafted trees 
2 to 3 ft., $1.00 each, $10 per doz.; 
3 to 4 ft., $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 


Grafted Black Walnuts 
Grafted Hybrid Hickories 
Grafted Northern Pecans 
Grafted Northern Hiccans 


All these nut trees are valuable for home 
grounds and estate drives. Write for 
prices on reasonable quantities. 


Sumay Ridge Nurseries 
Box Round Hill, Va. 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Canterbury Hoxluood 


Buxus suffruticofa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment, 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








for the bulb growers; Ralph Johnston, 
Portland, for the rose growers; Charles 
H. Skinner, Portland, for the landscape 
gardeners; Frank Shepherd, Portland, 
for the ornamental growers; Fred 
Borsch, Maplewood, for the perennial 
growers; C. B. Miller, Milton, for the 
fruit and shade tree growers, and O. E. 
Panzer, Jr., Portland, for the florists. 


MARYLAND SHORT COURSE. 


The Maryland Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and the University of Maryland 
have completed plans for the nursery- 

’ : 
men’s short course, to be held Feb- 


ruary 27 and 28 in the Horticultural 
building at College Park. 
It was felt that the two most im- 


portant subjects for the nurseryman 
and gardener were insect control and 
fertilization of ornamental material. 
To cover these subjects the course is 
fortunate to obtain Dr. E. N. Cory 
and Dr. L. C. Chadwick, two of the 
ablest workers in their spheres of en- 
deavor in the country today. 

The course is open to all nursery- 
men, florists, superintendents, garden- 
ers and workers in allied industries of 
Maryland and other states. A regis- 
tration fee of $2 will be charged. 
Overnight accommodations can be ob- 
tained in modern tourists’ homes in 
the neighborhood of the university, 
and Washington hotels are only thirty 
minutes away by motor. 

Further details can be obtained by 
writing Prof. A. S. Thurston, Horti- 
cultural Department, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

At the close of the course the an 
nual business meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in the Horticultural 
building. A dinner will be served and 
interesting speakers will be on hand. 

The program of the short course fol 
lows: 

FEBRUARY 27. 

Advances in Plant Research,’’ by 
Boyce Thompson Institute, 


‘Recent 
4s W. Zimmerman, 
Yonkers, I a 

‘Herbaceous Perennials,” by I. N 
Ballston, Va 

‘Roadside 


Anderson, 


Planting and Suitable Plants for 


Roadside Use,’’ by H. Simonson, bureau of 
public roads, Washington, D. C 

“Water Lilies and Water Gardening,’’ by 
Mrs. L. Helen Fowler, Washington, D. ¢ 


Trees and Shrubs in 
rnell University, 


“A Study of Deciduous 
Winter,”’ by R. W. Curtis, Ce 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 28. 

“New Developments in Insect Control,"" by 
E. N. Cory, University of Maryland. 

‘Fertilization of Ornamental Plants in Nurs 
eries and Gardens,’’ by L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 0 

“The Upkeep and Care of 
and Gardens," by William J. 
Washington, D. C. 


Private Grounds 
Gray, Bliss estate, 


“New Nursery Practices," by L. C. Chadwick 
“Study of Deciduous Trees and Shrubs in 
Winter,"’ by R. W. Curtis 
OBITUARY. 


Clarence J. Kirby. 


Vice-president of the I. E. 
Sons Co., Monroe, Mich., 
Kirby died January 29. 

Mr. Kirby was 66 years old and was 
with the Ilgenfritz nursery firm for 
forty-seven years. Much Of the land- 
seaping of Henry Ford’s estate at Dear- 
born was designed by Mr. Kirby, who 
also planned the grounds at many other 
fine homes in the Grosse Pointe and 
Bloomington Hills districts at Detroit. 
Mr. Kirby’s particular field of research 
was the fruit tree. 

Funeral services were 
late home February 1. 


Ilgenfritz’ 
Clarence J. 


from his 


held 
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20,000 CHERRY, 
Ea Richmond, 
and inch. 

6,000 SPIR-ZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, 
up to 2% inches. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VITA, American, and 

RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 


Mentmorency and 
2-year, XX 


transplanted, 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthern and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, 
assortment. 


Fruit and Shade Trees, in 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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TALKS ON MERCHANDISING. 


Featuring the evening program of the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association last month 
was a sales and merchandising forum 
conducted by John R. Hartman, regis- 
trar and instructor of salesmanship, 
and Milton B. Herr, instructor of retail 
advertising and salesmanship, at the 
Charles Morris Price School of Adver- 
tising and Journalism, in Philadelphia. 
The quality of their remarks deserves 
further report than that briefly given 
in the account of the meeting in the last 
issue. 

“Nurserymen can take their cue from 
the sales activities of other progressive 
industries,’ Mr. Hartman said in ad- 
dressing the meeting. “The firms that 
rode through the depression with flying 
colors, regardless of the merchandise 
they dealt in, were the ones that 
adopted an aggressive, well planned 
sales and advertising policy and had 
the courage to stick to it. 

“Salesmanship,” he said, “is not a 
mysterious art in which only a select 
few can become proficient. Salesman- 
ship is nothing more than acquiring a 
knowledge of human nature and the 
proper methods of appealing to it. 
Nurserymen would be taking a forward 
step if they profited by their own con- 
fusion when they read or heard am- 
biguous, foreign-sounding phrases and 
renamed many of their beautiful crea- 
tions so that they could be remembered 
and understood by the average amateur 
grower, who is their logical prospect.” 

In discussing merchandising methods 
that pave the way to a greater sales 
volume, Mr. Herr said: “Regardless of 
the type of business one is in, it is 
essential to build a profitable sales 
volume upon merchandising funda- 
mentals. Thousands of skyscrapers be- 
sides the famous Woolworth Tower 
were built upon these foundations. 
Methods that will get the attention of 
the prospect, develop his interest in 
one’s product and create within him a 
desire to possess one’s bulbs and plants 
because of their health and potential 
beauty are the fundamentals that wil! 
bring one a more abundant measure of 
business. 

“Get your message before the public 
in an appealing, interesting way,” he 
continued. “Put human interest into 
your advertisements and make people 
genuinely want the products you sell. 
If you do that, they will buy from you. 

“The backbone of every successful 
merchandising campaign,’ Mr. Herr 
said, “is the newspaper that covers the 
market. The newspaper reaches prac- 
tically all prospects in the territory it 
covers and builds up good will in the 
minds of prospects of the future. The 
newspaper advertising done today pro- 
duces results now, but its effectiveness 
is not lost for years to come.” 

After their addresses, Mr. Hartman 
and Mr. Herr answered a number of 
specific questions that were asked by 
the nurserymen attending the conven- 
tion. 

Many reminiscent experiences in the 
sales and advertising field were told 
and evoked much merriment; withal, 
they brought out the fact that in the 
nursery business, as much as if not 
more than in other lines, the element 
of sentiment and the knowledge of hu- 
man nature play a large part in suc- 
cessful merchandising. 


YARD AND GARDEN CONTEST. 


That the importance of yards and 
gardens in making a home truly beau- 
tiful is becoming generally recognized 
is proved by the many entries in the 
seventh annual national yard and gar- 
den contest. Judging of the entries was 
recently completed, and the high stand- 
ard of the gardens in the competition 
made the task of the judges no easy 
one, 

Local contests sponsored in cities all 
over the country show that home own- 
ers in all sections are paying more at- 
tention to the planting of grounds in 
order to enhance the beauty of their 
homes. Back yards in all parts of the 
nation are being transformed into com- 
fortable outdoor living rooms, which 
every member of the family can enjoy. 

The national yard and garden con- 
test each year gives everyone an op- 
portunity of winning national recogni- 
tion, as there are three classes of home 
grounds—class I, where all the work 
of planting and beautifying the 
grounds is done by members of the 
family; class II, where manual labor is 
hired, and class III, the estate division, 
where expert skill is employed. The 
winner in each of these three classes 
is chosen in the many local yard and 
garden contests and sent to the na- 
tional headquarters to compete for 
national honors. 

Following are the prize-winners in 
the national competition: 

Class I— John Kakakes, Spokane, 
Wash., first; Walter A. Littlewood, 
River Forest, Ill., second, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James J. Schwitz, Cleveland, O., 
third. 

Class II—Mr. and Mrs. Kermode 
Gill, Cleveland, O., first; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Hammond, Riverside, Cal., sec- 
ond, and Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Sharpe, 
Memphis, Tenn., third. 
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Class III—Miss Thomasella Graham, 
Sierra Madre, Cal., first; Mrs. Ervin H. 
Schwartz, El Paso, Tex., second, and 
Dr. Arch F. O’Donoghue, Sioux City, 
Ia., third. 


OHIO TWO-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Two two-day nursery schools are 
being held for Ohio nurserymen during 
the month of February. A northeast- 
ern Ohio nursery school was held at the 
Federal building in Painesville, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. 

A southwestern Ohio nursery school 
will be held at Cincinnati, at the Hotel 
Alms, February 26 and 27. At this 
meeting the tentative program calls for 
discussion of such questions as current 
nursery practices, soils and fertilizers, 





lawns, roadside improvement, botany 
for nurserymen, shade tree manage- 
ment, hardy chrysanthemums, land- 


scaping the home grounds, insect ene- 
mies and their control and choice of 
woody ornamental plants. 

These schools are open to any nursery- 
men and are sponsored by the depart- 
ment of horticulture and the agricul- 
tural extension service at Ohio State 
University, the county agricultural ex- 
tension service and the local nursery- 
men’s association, the northeastern Ohio 
school by the Lake County Nursery- 
men’s Association and the southwestern 
school by the Greater Cincinnati Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 





New land—Heavy-rooted 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Mastodon, Gem Everbearers—Cum ber- 
land Black Raspberry Tips—King Red 
Raspberry Sucker Plants — Eldorado 
Sucker Plants. 

Wholesale Prices. 

| WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box W, Sawyer, Mich. | 








Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 





Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘*Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 














Raspberries, Blackberries 


Grapevines, Strawberries 
General Line of Small Fruit Plants 
Trade list sent upon request 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 
Bridgman, Mich. 





Certified Raspberry Plants 


200,000 NEWBURGH 
25,000 EARLY JUNE 


Latham, Chief, Herbert, Cuthbert, Viking, 
t. Regis, Columbian, etc. 
Quality stock. Attractively priced. 


BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 














all, DORSETT and FAIRFAX. 


or millions of them. 
handle your orders promptly. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All leading Standard and Everbearing varieties, including most popular of 


We are one of the largest growers and shippers of good Strawberry plants 
in the country. Get in touch with us if in the market for a hundred plants 
We have the plants, the organization and facilities to 
Ask for wholesale price list. 


When writing for wholesale prices please use printed stationery or enclose 
business card. We do not mail our wholesale price list to those not in the trade. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Selbyville, Delaware 
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More Than 
100 Nurseries 
are tying 
small nursery stock, 
cut flowers, 
parcel post bundles 
with 
FELINS 
BUNCH 


TYERS 
ten times 
quicker than 

by hand 
time IS money. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


FELIN 


2950 N. 14th St. 











“If It's Burlap, We Have It” 


For QUALITY, LOW Prices and 
PROMPT Attention to Orders 
Call on 


J. SHORE & COMPANY 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 

DUTCH and DOMESTIC 

BURLAP SQUARES and 
ROPE 


75 Auburn Street 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Up-to-date information on germinating 


Tree and Shrub Seeds 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on ‘‘Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,"" reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 


Price, 25c (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 


, 
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DWARF HYBRID ASTERS 


From 6 to 12 inches high, as much 
across. Bloom from August to October, 
$1.75 per 10, $15.00 per 100. 
Nancy. Lavender pink. 
Ronald. Lilac pink. 
Victor. Lavender blue. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box A-21 Oregon 











HARDY PERENNIALS 


Send for Toole’s Trade List of Twenty- 
five New, Unusual or Little Known 
Perennials and Rock Garden Plants. 
Potted plants at prices that make 
atrial planting inexpensive. 
W.A. TOOLE, of Garry-nee-Dule 
Baraboo, Wis. 














Your Profits are 
in the Newer Things 
Ask for Our List of Specialties 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman. ] 


Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex.—Whole- 
sale price list of nursery stock, including ever- 
greens, deciduous ornamentals, peach trees and 
roses. The foreword states that the firm has an 
abundance of plants in the medium grades, as 
well as specimens. A specialty is made of heavy- 
rooted cuttings of coniferous and broad-leaved 
evergreens for lining out. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—A 82-page 
catalogue, illustrated completely with color 
plates, featuring Star roses. Other specialties 
listed are hardy chrysanthemums, asters, del- 
phiniums, phloxes and cannas. Rose Mme. Cochet 
Cochet decorates the front cover. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess Anne, Md. 
—*Guide to Better Fruits and More Beautiful 
Homes for 1936." Catalogue of nursery stock, 
featuring fruit items, in which the firm special- 
izes. Forward pages carry greetings from mem- 
bers of the firm—George W. Kemp, Homer F. 
Kemp and Edgar H. Kemp. Given also is a his- 
tory of the firm, with mention of its specialties. 
Reproduced is an aérial view of 200 acres operated 
by the firm. Colora, a red York Imperial apple, 
is highly recommended among the fruit offers. 
In the general nursery line are included roses, 
perennials, evergreens, shrubs, etc. Two pages 
are devoted to notes on planting and pruning. 


Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich.— 
A mail-order catalogue that is unusually exten- 
sive in scope and noteworthy for a vast number 
of novelties. Bulbs, nursery stock, flower and 
vegetable seeds and fruits are well represented. 
Among the featured items this year are the Poin- 
settia geranium, reproduced on the front cover; 
Phlox Columbia, red-leaved Japanese maples and 
Fantasy zinnias, all reproduced in color. 


Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J.—‘‘Seeds 
of Rare Plants,"’ offer No. 25. This is an amaz- 
ing list, with all sorts of perennial, bulbous and 
annual subjects represented, arranged alpha- 
betically for convenience. Mr. Pearce now offers 
seeds of about 2,000 separate varieties or species. 
He devotes several pages to finding lists of plants 
for special purposes and gives many cultural 
hints. 


Tingle Nursery Co., littsville, Md.—A retail 
catalogue, with fruit items most numerous. 
Strawberries are prominent among the small 
fruits. This is the firm's twenty-ninth year in 
business. 


Brookdale-Kingsway, Ltd., Bowmanville, Ont. 
—General nursery catalogue, with a substantia! 
list of fruits and ornamental stock selected as 
suitable for the climatic conditions of Ontario 
and other provinces in the Dominion of Canada. 
Mentioned in the introduction are a new sales sta- 
tion and main propagating grounds of 110 acres. 


Earl E, May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia.—Annual 
seed and nursery catalogue, consisting of eighty- 
four pages, on which it is said more than 300 
varieties of vegetables, flowers and nursery items 
are illustrated in natural colors. There are also 
fifteen bargain collections and hundreds of nov 
elties. French lilacs are featured on the front 
cover. 


Cottage Gardens, Lansing, Mich.—Wholesale 
offer of the firm's specialties, including Japanese 
cherries, Chinese crab apples, tree peonies, hybrid 
lilacs, evergreens, perennials and shrubs. 


Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O.—A 
96-page mail-order nursery catalogue, offering 
material for all types of plantings. The seed 
section is up-to-date in varieties offered, the per- 
ennial section is noteworthy and the rose section 
contains seven of the patented roses. Completing 
the lines are ornamental trees and shrubs and 
fruits. Among the several fine pages of color 
plates are reproductions of hardy mums, irises, 
barberry, fruiting clusters of shrubs and phloxes. 
The slogan on the cover is ‘‘Modern Trees, 
Plants, Seeds for Modern Gardens."’ 


Joseph F. Martin Co., Painesville, O.—Seeds 
for florists and nurserymen. A large part of the 
forty-eight pases is devoted to selected strains 
of florists’ flowers, notably snapdragons, asters, 
begonias, petunias, sweet peas and 
stocks. 


larkspurs, 


Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal.—Annual 
catalogue, overflowing as usual with suggestions 
of new materials. In addition to a magnificent 
display of plants for flowers and foliage, there 
are described in this catalogue many new and 
unusual fruits, both tropical and hardy. Among 
the latter are the Babcock peach, the Mariposa 
plum and the boysenberry. The preparation of 
the catalogue is first-rate from all aspects, with 
enameled paper increasing the effectiveness of the 
half-tones and copious color work to attract in- 
terest. Almost a dozen pages are devoted to 
roses. A view of the Hotel Del Mar gardens 
makes a handsome cover illustration. 


W. W. Wilmore’s Dahlia Farm & Nursery 
Denver, Colo.—Catalogue marking the firm* s 
golden jubilee year and offering in addition 
dahlias, trees, shrubs, evergreens, hardy peren- 
nials and bulbs. Wilmore dahlias are numerous 
in the list and furnish the subjects for several 
fine half-tone illustrations. Dahlmoor Jubilee is 
promised for next year. 
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25,000 No. 1 ROSES 


Tied in bunches of 10 


10c each, $9.50 per 100, 
$90.00 per 1000. 


3700 Red Radiance 
3500 Pink Radiance 
1700 Luxembourg 

600 C. of Ilchester 
300 Dunlop 

700 Hoover 
1500 Lady Hillingdon 
1800 Talisman 

900 J. J. L. Mock 

350 Briarcliff 

500 F. S. Kev 

300 Dame Edith Helen 
800 Etoile de France 
100 American Beauty 
100 Mrs. E. P. Thom 
500 Betty Uprichard 
300 Antoine De Voil 
200 E. G. Hill 

50 Mrs. Du Pont 
500 Climbing Talisman 
400 Cl. Red Radiance 
200 Hadley 

25 Mrs. Chas. Bell 
550 Los Angeles 

850 Paul's Scarlet Cl 
450 Cl. Sunburst 

450 Roslyn 
1100 Kaiserin Augusta V 
350 C. K. Douglas 
300 Willowmere 

450 Columbia 


Benton County Nursery Co., Inc. 


ROGERS, ARK. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


Ideal for hedges, specimens or groups. 
Good plants are in demand. 

Your order will be filled from a fine 
block of stock. 


Other leaders: Azaleas, Rhododendron 
hy brids, Pink Floweri Dogwood, 
Ja Weep Cherries. 





Send us your list of requirements 
with full particulars as to quantities, 
varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


FERNS. saicie 


Native Perennials, Bulbs and Vines 
Send for Catalogue 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 




















HARD MAPLE LINERS 


6 to 9 ft., 15e to 25e 
One inch and up, 30e and up 
American Elm, Linden and Red Oak 
at special low prices. 
Some exchange considered. 


PERRY NURSERIES 


Perry, lowa 











LOUISIANA WILD IRIS 


The most beautiful Iris that grows. 
Should be planted now for spring blooms. 
Shipments are gathered from six differ- 
ent sections of native fields. More than 
100 shades of reds, blues and purples. 
Mixed colors, $5.00 per 100 roots. Reds 
and Purple, $7.50 per 100 roots. Cash, 
please. Circular on request. 


Cypress Knee Nursery, Algiers, La. 

















usual and distinctive kinds for rock 
garden, border or greenhouse. 
Gives needs, uses, seasons, heights, 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 
Unique Catalogue Ready 
Hh 
It ete. A work of reference. Write 
Dept. S2 for your copy. 


Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 
REX.D.PEARCE, Merchantville, N.J. 
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PEONY-IRIS GROUP MEETS. 


A satisfactory attendance of officers 
and members marked the annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Peony and Iris 
Society at the Commodore hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn., Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 14. 

T. A. Aamodt, president of the State 
Horticultural Society, presented the so- 
eiety’s bronze medal for achievement 
to T. E. Carpenter, St. Paul. Mr. 
Aamodt spoke of the work of his so- 
ciety and the necessity for codperation 
between the parent group and its auxil- 
iary members. 

Miss Gentry, of the Brand Peony 
Farms, Faribault, gave an informal talk 
on “The Peony.” The speaker referred 
at the outset to some of the things the 
purchasers of peony roots are entitled 
to—good roots, varieties true to name, 
roots free from disease and careful 
shipping. Originators of peonies should 
see that varieties sent out are worth- 
while, and it was recommended that 
lists be made up to suit the purchaser. 
For example, if the purchaser is an 
amateur, growing but a few varieties, 
he should avoid Solange, which has a 
beautiful flower, but does not bloom 
continuously. Varieties erratic in 
blooming should not be recommended 
to one who intends to grow but a few 
peonies. 

The rating of peonies demands care- 
ful attention, Miss Gentry continued. 
A variety is satisfactory or it is not. 
No peony should be rated below 8.0. 
As an instance of poor judgment in 
rating, Miss Gentry referred to edulis 
superba; there is no other variety at 
present that can really take the place 
of this one for richness of color and 
other good qualities, and it deserves a 
much higher rating. The speaker said 
Mme. de Verneville should be in more 
gardens, as should Marvel of Perfec- 
tion, a late deep pink. 

With regard to spring planting, Miss 
Gentry referred to some roots that had 
been omitted from a shipment in- 
tended for cold storage and stated that 
these were planted July 5 and in two 
years were equal to the best. Another 
lot was dug in the fall, put in cold 
storage and kept there over winter 
and the fellowing summer. These roots, 
when planted, also gave excellent re- 
sults. 

A. M. Brand touched briefly on the 
matter of high prices for new introduc- 
tions and as an illustration said that 
Hansina Brand and a few others to be 
introduced this year were the result of 
a sowing made twenty-seven years ago. 
About eighteen years ago, 20,000 seed- 
lings were set out; in 1911 the first 
blooms were produced, and selections 
have been made since. In other words, 
new varieties must be tested for fully 
fifteen years. Mr. Brand added that 
some new varieties sold better at $15 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











The Lissadell list of 1935 harvested alpine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted to 
customers. Further copies are available for 
those who write. 

Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. rd & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


Wayzata Everbearing Strawberry. Atten- 
tion, nurserymen! Write for my wholesale 
prices on certified Wayzata plant stock. Place 
your order early, as I have only a limited 
amount of these plants to offer at wholesale 
prices. w. den, Wayzata, Minn. 








than $5. The speaker expressed a wish 
to see more novices in competition at 
the Minnesota show and a greater en- 
deavor made to interest small growers. 
In giving a résumé of the national 
show at Boston last year, Mr. Brand 
mentioned that the finest flower in the 
whole show was June Day, a Franklin 
introduction. 

The election of officers followed, re- 
sulting in the reélection of all as fol- 
lows: Mrs. A. T. Gowen, president; 
Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, secretary-treas- 
urer, and T. E. Carpenter, St. Paul, 
L. Pfeiffer, Winona, and L. R. Fischer, 
Minneapolis, directors. 

A. J. Wilkus brought up the question 
of rating varieties, which precipitated 
a long discussion in which the sentiment 
was expressed that regional or state- 
wide reports on the performance of cer- 
tain varieties would have greater value 
than the present symposium. A com- 
mittee was appointed to get votes on 
varieties in Minnesota; it was also de- 
cided to bring this matter before the 
A. P. 8. 


IDAHO WINTER MEETING. 


At the winter meeting of the Idaho 
State Nurserymen’s Association, it 
was voted to continue the same offi- 
cers for another term, President David 
C. Petrie and Vice-president Chester 
C. Minden. 

W H. Wicks, of the Idaho horti- 
culture department, spoke on the new 
quarantine regulations, and a discus- 
sion was held on the subject. 


Harry Whittier, of the Federal 
Housing Administration, gave a fine 
talk on how the F. H. A. could be 


be used in financing landscaping and 
nursery planting contracts and advised 
the nurserymen to take advantage of 
the terms of these financing arrange- 
ments, 

R. N. Hegele, of the University of 
Idaho entomological station at Parma, 
gave a fine talk on the different in- 
sects for which nurserymen should be 
on the lookout and told what to do to 
eradicate these pests. 

The association indicated its ap- 
proval of the revitalization plan of the 
A. A. N. and _ diseussed possible 
changes in the new horticultural law, 
for which it was responsible last year. 

Everett O. Nord, See’y 








SITUATION WANTED 


By capable nursery manager, familiar with qual- 
ity production, field work, sales and landscaping. 
Expert propagator of all woody. material, ever- 
greens, rh lendrons. European-trained, con- 
nected for many years with well known eastern 
nurseries; over 35 years’ experience, intelligent 
and reliable; competent to take complete charge 
and build up modern business. Address No. 28, 
e/o American Nurseryman, 508 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


For retail landscape selling. Ex- 
perience required. Must have good 
knowledge of Plant Materials and 
Planting and some knowledge of 
design. Should have car. Start at 
once. Salary. State age, experi- 
ence and full qualifications. 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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WIN YOUR CUSTOMERS 






"BLACK LEAF40 
SURE KEEPS DOGS 
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EVERGREENS & SHRUBBERY “>*.-- 


@ You can do your customers a real 
service by recommending “Black Leaf 
40”. A little “Black Leaf 40” sprayed 
on the lower branches of shrubbery 
and evergreens will keep dogs away, 
preventing stains and discoloration. 


“Black Leaf 40” on bushes or ever- 
7 is harmless to dogs—they just 
on’t like the odor and go elsewhere. 
It is both an easy and an economical 
way of protecting shrubbery from the 
“dog menace”. Your customers will 
also find many other uses for “Black 
Leaf 40”—the “versatile” insecticide. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. ©1936 
tichwele 
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LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 
BENJA aa CHASE 


COMPANY 
DERRY, N. HI. 





CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


DU PLEX 






Into the hands of nurserymen we 
have placed the reputation, the 
integrity of the manufacturer of 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled 
Waterproof Kraft. 


It is no longer an expedient nor 
an experiment, uniform quality 

. retains the moisture . . at- 
tractive appearance gives prom- 
ise of cleanliness to cash and 
carry customers security 
in shipping by rail and truck. 


Cuase Bae Co, 


Department of Specialties 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GRINKLED 
Waterproof Kraft 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


Faulty packing has crippled 
many a promising career in the 
growth of nursery stock. Safety 
is always the first consideration, 
nothing else is so important. 


Furnished in all standard widths 
up to and including 60 inches 
wide in convenient size rolls of 
200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
sizes which eliminate time and 
labor during the busy shipping 
season. 


























“PLEASE RECOMMEND-” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 


gation! 
FREE! Ask for folder 
* Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 


79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Gro. B. Carpenter & Co. 


410 N. Wells St. 


“Knots the 


Chicago 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














CLOVERSET POTS | 


FOR THE FLORIST 
AND NURSERYMAN 


= 4 ind 


sau 


ity and are light. 
these pots and selling your plants w 
you can extend your selling and pl 
till early winter. 


Send for free descriptive 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


Ernest Haysler and Son 


| 105th St. & Broadway 





By growing roses, shrubs, vines and perennials in 
thile in full foliage and in bloom 
anting season from early spring 


| 


Made of heavy asphalted 
stock for permanent use but 
still so cheap that they can 
be given away to the pur- 
chaser with the plant. 

Non-porous, require little 
water, have large soil capac- 


circulars and prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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PREVENTS 
THIS 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


This antiseptic 
GERM-KILLING 
NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


promotes health in all 
piece-root grafts! 


VERYWHERE this remarkable NURSERYMAN’S 

TAPE has been acclaimed for excep- 
tional efficiency in reducing root knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts. 
Improvements in stand, ranging from 65‘« 
to 75‘0, have richly repaid its users. 


It contains a chemical compound, fatal to 
parasites, harmless to plant tissue. Nor 
does Revolite-Antiseptic Nurseryman's 
Tape cause girdling! It forms an air-tight, 
antiseptic, healing wrapper that decom- 
poses before the danger of girdling arises. 
Send for a sample. 









350 to 400 of these air- 
tight, germ-free wrappings 
can be made per hour. 
Ordinary Non- 
Medicated Nur- 
seryman's Tape. 


Revolite Anti- 
septic Nursery- 
man's Tape. 





Photographed discs above show 
comparative effects on crown gall 
bacteria. Large test discs contain 
bacteria; two white dots are 
tapes; dark area around one tape 
is region freed from germs. 





~RFVOUTE 


A Subsidiary of JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK ° NEW JERSEY 








CORP. 

















Quickly moved. 





























WRITE US 














| Farnum and 19th Sts. 


NEBCO 


Use NEBCO Woven Lath Shading 
for Protecting Your Seedlings 


Used Extensively by U.S. Forest Service 


The easiest method of shielding seed beds and seedlings 
from the hot rays of the sun. 
1 feet wide—in 50 and 100-foot lengths. 
Lay across wooden horses and crossbars. 
toll up and store when not in use. 


NEBCO Woven Lath Shading is made of the best No. 1 
lath, painted with red preservative. Lath is 14 inch by 114 
inch, spaced 2 inches apart, and woven between 5 cables of 
No. 121% » special galvanized wire. 

§ FOR PRICES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Made in convenient rolls 
Easy to handle. 





NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


Omaha, Nebraska 





Woven Lath Shading 


6 CONVENIENT FACTORIES 
OR DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Troy, New York 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chicago, Illinois 
Billings, Montana 
Lufkin, Texas 
Omaha, Nebraska 








“NEBCO Woven Lath Shading as used by U. 
evergreen seedlings at Keosaugua, lowa, nursery. 





S. Forest Service for 























